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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The elaborate system of com- 
pulsory health insurance which 
Pres TrumMaN presented to the 
congress this wk is one of those 
delightful desiderata which al- 
most everyone approves in theory 
—but very few like in practice. 

Security against privation oc- 
casioned by prolonged iliness or 
accident is one of the oldest of 
human yens. For the vast major- 
ity, this full security can come 
only thru a system of insurance 
that spreads the risk widely. But 
human nature rebels at the prac- 
tical prospect of paying now, even 
negligibly, for protection against 
a misfortune that may materialize 
in the nebulous future. 

The proposal of a fixed tax on 
pay rolls, to be collected in the 
manner of social security assess- 
ments, shares the weakness of 
our present social security system 
in that it excludes a great group 
from whom collections cannot 
readily be taken. Some of these 
persons are among those most 
urgently in need of protection. 

A bill embracing the recom- 
mendations of Pres Truman is be- 
ing readied, and Administration 
leaders promise to press for early 
consideration. The complete health 
program, as suggeested, would, in 
addition to pay roll assessments, 
involve costs to the federal treas- 
ury estimated by Sen Tarr at $8 
billion annually. This is a prime 
obstacle to adoption. 

We doubt that this revolutionary 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


plan has a chance in the present 
mood of congress and people. 
However, should it become law, it 
would further complicate the in- 
dustrial picture. Already, work- 
ers are rebelling over numerous 
deductions that appear on face of 
their pay checks. If they are 
nicked for another 4% or s0, 
about the time they finish paying 
for Victory bonds, there will be 
trouble! 


PRICE CONTROL: Prices set 
last wk by OPA on ’46 autos re- 
flect about what most informed 
persons were led to _ expect. 
Whether the industry can show 
profit at these levels probably not 
even the mfgrs and_ dealers 
themselves can say until produc- 
tion and sales costs are more ac- 
curately known. One thing to 
remember: industry advanced cost 
for 42 models about 15%, tho few 
’42 cars were made. This means, 
for most persons, new car will 
cost 15% more than one you're 
driving, plus increases allowed by 
OPA. Transportation, taxes, fi- 
nance costs must be added to 
prices listed. Also note new cars 
will have 4, not 5, tires. 

Viewing OPA picture as a whole, 
there’s gen’l agreement we'll pres- 
ently have more realistic attitude 
on pricing. Price control expires 
in May. If OPA doesn’t permit 
prices to pace rising production 
costs, congress won’t renew its 
power. And we NEED price control! 


News cartoon shows couple 
approaching real estate office. 
“Don’t mention your GI loan 
privilege,” says gal, “It might 
discourage’ the agent!” That’s 
no joke! We’ve mentioned vet’s 
trouble stretching $2000 gov’t 
loan for down payment on 
home in present mkt. Even 
more serious is clause which 
says vet mustn’t pay “exces- 
sive” price for house. Result is 
that gov’t appraisers are re- 
fusing to okay loans at present 
mkt prices. So vet has to make 
private “side” deals to get a 
loan thru. Negotiations take 
time. Repeatedly, returning 
serviceman loses out to some- 
one who can make quick cash 
deal, So desperate is situation 
that conscientious real estate 
and loan firms are advertising 
to public: “Give the service- 
man a break! Allow him suf- 
ficient time to complete his 
deal.” . . The drastic hous- 
ing shortage is certain to be a 
big issue in the coming yr. 
Public hous- 


ing projects 
may be a YN 
partial an- 
swer to the 
problem. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“Nations fight from fear as much 
as from hate.”—-WaLTER WINCHELL, 
in a radio broadcast. 


“ ” 


“If you have the sniffles, beware 
of words containing the letters S, 
Z and T. For example, the word 
‘Nimitz’ is good for a 4-ft spray of 
germs any time. Beware, too, of 
‘Eisenhower’ and ‘Stilwell.’ In fact, 
the best advice of all is to keep 
your big mouth shut!”"—W C HE- 
MEON, Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 


“ ” 


“We are losing the peace because 
Americans are stepping out of the 
world picture and out of all ideas 
of the future.”.—RvussELL BAarRNEs, 
former head of OWI psychological 
warfare, Mediterranean theater. 

Ti ” 

“Investigation of Pearl Harbor 
was conceived in Republican pol- 
itics, born in Republican politics 
and will die in Republican poli- 
tics..—Sen Scotr W Luwcas, of Ill, 
who, incidentally, is a Democrat. 

ti ” 

“We are a rich nation and can 
afford many things, But ill health 
which can be prevented or cured 
is one thing we cannot afford.”— 
Pres Harry S TRUMAN, in a message 
to congress recommending com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

oe ” 

“When a woman. decides to get 
dressed up now, she wants a hat. 
Last yr she didn’t care, if her hair 
looked pretty, This yr she does and 
we can’t get enough quality hats to 
meet the demand.”—JosePpH LIPsHIE, 
director, millinery stabilization com- 
mittee. 

“ ” 

“Separate and unrelated Army 
and Navy training programs do not 
develop the team spirit which is so 
necessary in time of war.”—Gen'l 
JONATHAN M WAINWRIGHT. 

“ ” 

“Chop suey joints of America, 
beware! Search your consciences 
and your kitchens. You told us we 
were eating Chinese food, and we 
believed you. Now, 100,000 Ameri- 
cans know better! We're on our 
way back with a yen for real Chin- 
ese chow!”—From an editorial in 
the China edition of Army news- 
paper, Stars & Stripes. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“I regret that I must decline 
your request, as I am merely an 
amateur who paints for his own 
satisfaction.”—-WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
turning down offer of English sol- 
dier to swap Ist edition of the AIl- 
lied Post (1st invasion newspaper 
of the war) for a landscape painted 
by CHURCHILL. 

“e ” 

“This is the transportation of the 
future.”"—Gov THomas E Dewey, of 
N Y, after taking his first ride in 
a helicopter over Niagara Falls. 

“ ” 

“I am entitled on behalf of the 
gov’t to have good neighbors in 
my street just as any other country 
is entitled to have good neighbors 
in its street.”—Ernest BEVIN. 

“ ” 


“It will be the most important 
conference that has ever been held. 
It will decide whether or not the 
human race will cease to exist in 
10 yrs.”—HERBERT AGar, former edi- 
tor Louisville Courier-Jnl, present- 
ly special assistant to Ambassador 
JoHN B Wrwnant, in London, com- 
menting on United Nations confer- 
ence to be held in London next Jan. 
(AGar is soon to resign his post to 
write on internat’l affairs.) 

“ee ” 

“Now I philosophize—what else 
can you do once you have lost a 
war?”—ANNELIES VON RIBBENTROP, 
wife of former Nazi foreign minis- 
ter. 

e ” 

“Every community needs people 
who know not only how to work, 
but why they do their jobs. If we 
had enough of them now we would 
have far less trouble between man- 
agement and labor.”—Ciype His- 
sonc, Ohio State Education Direc- 
tor, addressing Central Ohio 
Schoolmaster’s club. 
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“The war is over, but it is still 
unwise for hotel managers. to 
emerge from their offices too often!” 
—ERNEST D FOWLER, mgr Portage 
hotel, Akron, O, acknowledging that 
hotel accommodations are still dif- 
ficult to obtain. (Variety this wk 
reported chief chore of theatrical 
advance agent is to find rooms for 
casts. Incidentally, these agents, 
once guests of management, now 
pay full rate if they can get ac- 
commodations!) 


“We'll have to wait for a clearer 
day to make those rain scenes!”— 
Hollywood producer, cancelling a 
production schedule with explana- 
tion that real rain just doesn’t 
photograph properly! 

“ ” 

“A-bomb research physicist re- 
turned to the university needs 
house. You got the bomb—do we get a 
house?”—Ad inserted in Champaign, 
Ill, newspaper by Gorpon L Gnrir- 
FITH, graduate assistant at the U 
of Ill, who has been on leave to 
the Oak Ridge atom bomb plant. 


“ ” 


“The people have said their last 
word.”—Marshal Tiro, announcing 
rejection of King PreTer and any 
“return to the old state of affairs” 
in recent Yugoslav elections. (Elec- 
tion resulted in heavy vote for can- 
didates of Trro’s National Front, 
the only candidates presented to 
the electorate.) 

iii ” 

“As experience demonstrates that 
the sharing of information is full 
and unreserved, it is to be hoped 
that the exchange for peaceful pur- 
poses can be extended to some and 
eventually to all the practical ap- 
plications of atomic energy and of 
other scientific discoveries. This 
is the objective we seek.”—Sec’y of 
State James Byrnes, branding as 
“untrue and wholly unwarranted” 
the suggestion that the U §S is 
utilizing the atomic bomb as a dip- 
lomatic or military threat against 
any action. 

ce ” 

“The Red Army is staunchly pro- 
American and is grateful for the 
aid we gave it in its darkest hrs.”— 
Maj Gen’l Joun R Deane, chief of 
U S Military Mission to Russia, at 
the N Y Herald Tribune Forum. 
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“Behavior of U S servicemen 
been surprisingly good.”—Brig Gen’l 
HucH DorrMan, provost marshal for 
problem during occupation. 

myth has lived too long 

in terms of child psy- 
substitute democratic philosophy. 
Children have to learn to get 
ogy prof, Goucher College. 

« ” 

—but the truth is es- 
sential.” — Dr GEORGE PRESTON, 
hygiene, defending Santa as a 
means of teaching children. kind- 


and Japanese civilians alike has 
Tokyo, reporting absence of crime 
“The Santa Claus 
eS chology. Parents should 
along.”—Ivan E McDovuc te, Sociol- 
“It is a valuable myth, 
and stories and myths 
are useful and harmless £3 
Maryland commissioner of mental 
ness, generosity and honesty. 








“If I were Russian, with the his- 
tory faced since its revolution, I 
would be suspicious of the U S 
and Great Britain.”"—Bishop G 
BROMLEY OxNnaMm, pres of Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Speaking to Protestant 
Teachers Ass’n luncheon in N Y, 
Bishop Oxnam declared, “We have 
got to sit at the conference table 
and not rise until some solution is 
reached.” 

“ee ” 

“If the U S goes into the old 
pre-war cycle of boom and depres- 
sion, it will be sufficient proof that 
the free enterprise idea has failed.” 
—StTuart CHASE, economist and au- 
thor, addressing American Munici- 
pal ass’n in Chicago. 


“It’s becoming stylish to be ill 
tempered. And there’s no such thing 
as manners any more, anyone who 
thinks otherwise is just out of 
touch with the times.”—Dr Newopi1- 
GATE M Owenssy, Atlanta psychi- 
atrist. (Dr Owenssy adds, pessi- 
mistically, that soon we'll all be 
trogodytes (prehistoric cave dwell- 
ers) driven to that state by threat 
of atomic bombs.) 


“We explain the situation to the 
people, and the people do not seem 
to give a damn.”—A U S military 
leader, asserting that our country 
is becoming 2nd class. military 
power thru rapid demobilization of 
armed forces, 


ce ” 


“All kinds of offers are held out 
to entice curates from other par- 
ishes, It’s a regular black mar- 
ket."—-Rev G W Ctarkson, report- 
ing that British rectors and vicars, 
seeking assistants, are resorting to 
pirating. 


“ ” 


“We have just finished an aw- 
ful war. If the poor devils that got 
by without being killed cannot take 
a job without paying a tribute for 
it, then it is a futile victory.”— 
ANDREW J HIGGINs, announcing 
that Higgins Industries of New 
Orleans would close permanently. 
(Specific occasion for the sudden 
move was a 2,000- man _ strike of 
AF of L workers, who held closed 
shop contract at Higgins’ plants, 
called in protest to CIO’s request 
for a preference vote.) 


“e ” 


“The Soviet Union has been and 
will continue to be a reliable bul- 
wark in the defense of peace and 
the security of the peoples and is 
ready to prove this, not in words 
but in deeds.”—VYACHESLAFF MOL- 
OTOV. 

oe ” 

“Our country has the power, the 
right and the responsibility to de- 
mand a genuine peace, based on 
justice which will answer the cry 
in the hearts. of men across the 
world.”—From a statement issued 
in behalf of all Catholic bishops in 
U S and signed by the administra- 
tive board of the Nat'l Catholic 
Welfare Conference. (The bishops 
termed the current pattern of peace 
“disappointing in the extreme”. as- 
serting that “religious persecution, 
both brutal and cunning, rages in 
many lands.”) 

‘é ” 

“She never forgot 
never let a sucker forget her 
figure.” — American agent who 
tracked HELENE Bocaerts, unchal- 
lenged Mata Hari of World War 
II, half-way across Europe before 
she was apprehended. 


a face and 


ae 


*‘T have not changed my belief 
that World War II could have been 
avoided, but the issue between so- 
called interventionists and isola- 
tionists is past, except from an 
academic standpoint.’—CuHartes A 
LINDBERG. 





“ce ” 


“Hope of a new life in Germany 
rests largely with you, It is you, 
not Americans, who can best talk to 
your countrymen.”—Lt Gen’l Luc- 
1aN K ‘Truscott, Jr, commander 
of U S 3rd army, appealing to Ger- 
man journalists to help the allies 
“lead Germany to a respected place 
among the nations of the world.” 

iti ” 

“It makes the British claim to 
have been engaged in a war for 
democracy and freedom seem hol- 
low mockery all over southeast 
Asia.”—Prof Harotp Lask1, British 
Labor party chairman, condemn- 
ing Britain’s intervention in the 
Indonesian revolution. 

iti ” 

“We in this country must be con- 
tent to go without cars so that we 
can build up the export trade as 
quickly as possible.’—Sir Starrorp 
Cripps, Britain’s Trade Minister, 
urging 50% of motor production 
for export. (British people weren’t 
enthusiastic.) 
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“Anything Bothering You, Sol- 
dier?” — JoHN BaRTLOW MaAnkrTIN, 
Harper’s Magazine, 11-’45. 


I am mad because the headlines 
are all on reconversion, no more 
gas rationing, new cars. When you 
can get a refrigerator is as big a 
news story as unemployment and 
both are bigger than demobiliza- 
tion, How did the “Autos Re- 
leased” headline look to the boy 
with the tense face, walking down 
Michigan Ave swinging an iron 
claw at his side?.. . 

I am mad because the ad in Life 
(full page, in color, and plenty 
expensive) showed pictures of tanks 
in a river in the jungle and said, 
“Roughest, toughest test oil ever 
faced!” Nothing about the men 
who had to sit inside the tanks. It 
was very heroic about the oil. . . 

I am mad because the civilians 
never learned much about the war. 
Civilians think war means battle. 
But combat involves a minority of 
soldiers for a minority of their time 
of service. Civilians think you are 
lucky if you do not get shot. 

You are. But there are other 
matters. There is the enormity of 
the indignity to man. Many sol- 
diers have never been in combat. 
Yet they have not been happy in 
the Army. They do not like that 
type of work. They have given up 
their homes. They have abandoned 
their careers. . . And they, con- 
fronted by a legless veteran of Iwo 
Jima, stand mute and _ awed, 
ashamed at the paltriness of their 
own sacrifice, . . This is one reason 
they do not answer when an ex- 
amining officer asks them period- 
ically the Army’s ultimate ironic 
question: “Anything bothering you, 
soldier?”. . . 






CHRISTIAN SERVICE 

Fliers of the famous Guadalcanal 
Catalina squadron were compelled 
to crash in the jungle. “We decided 
to pull out in the life boats,” one 
reported, “when 8 natives rushed 
out of the jungle. ‘You come with 
us,’ they assured, ‘we take safe.’ 

“They led us for many hrs thru 
the jungle. We wondered if we 
were making a mistake, but 
when the natives started hum- 
ming Onward Christian Soldiers we 
knew we were in safe hands.”— 
Henry P Van Dusen, They Found 
the Church There. (Scribner) 


DEBT—Public 

In 1936 there was no nat’l debt. 
On March 31, 1917, just before 
World War I, each citizen owed 
$12.30. By Aug 31, 1919, he owed 
$250.18. This was cut almost in 
half by Dec 31, 1930, when the 
per capita obligation stood at 
$129.66. Then we tried to buy our 
way out of the 1929 collapse. 

This attempt cost $30 billion. So 
on Nov 30, 1941, the pencil chew- 
ing citizen was obliged to mark 
down $412.32 against himself on 
federal debt account. (The sum 
per capita for the federal debt will 
be around $2,000 by July 1, 1946, 
when the total debt, according to 
Sec’y of the Treasury Vinson, will 
reach $275 billion.)\—C F HvucGHEs, 
“Your Share of the ‘Nat’l Blessing,’ ” 
Nation’s Business, 11-45. 


DEMOCRACY 

A senator recently back from S 
America reports one of his friends 
there was puzzled over the U S 
political system. 

“Tell me, senator,” he said, “why 
is it that when Pres Roosevelt died, 
the Republicans did not seize pow- 
er?” 

The flabbergasted senator —a 
Democrat—thought quickly. “I 
guess,” he said, “it just never oc- 
curred to them.”—AP dispatch. 


EDUCATION 

When someone asked Aristip- 
pus what should be the content of 
the education of youth, he replied: 
‘Those things which they will use 
when men.” Amplified to fit the re- 
quirements of modern times, the 
statement of this Greek philosopher 
might say: “The purpose of edu- 


= 


cation is to prepare men and wom- 
en to live, to think, to see, to be 
happier and better citizens of the 
state."—-LEwis H Brown (pres 
Johns-Manville Corp’n), “Free En- 
terprise or State-Planned Econ- 
omy?” Dun’s Review, 9-’45. 





EXPERIENCE 

The sheepskin conferred on a 
student by a college, hardly com- 
pensates for the human hide that 
will be knocked off him later in the 
school of experience. — Charley 
Jones’ Laugh Book. 


FREEDOM—of Speech 

Originally freedom to speak was 
deemed a gift from heaven. A cen- 
tury later Judge Holmes and Judge 
Brandeis gave the concept a new 
connotation. No longer was it the 
right to speak—rather it was the 
right to hear. For only by the free 
flow of ideas does society become 
enriched.—Morris L ERNsT, auto- 
biography, The Best is Yet. (Harp- 
er) 


HABIT 

“When I was a little boy,” re- 
marked an old man, “somebody 
gave me a cucumber in a bottle. 
The neck of the bottle was small, 
the cucumber large. I wondered 
how it got in there. Then, out in 
the garden one day, I came upon 
a bottle slipped over a little green 
fellow. Then I understood. The cu- 
cumber had grown in the bottle.” 

“Often I see men with habits I 
wonder how any strong, sensible 
man could form. Then I reflect 
that likely they grew into them 
when young, and cannot now slip 
out of them. They are like the cu- 
cumber in the bottle!”—Christian 
Herald. 


INFLUENCE 

In a gun factory, a great bar of 
steel was suspended vertically by 
a delicate chain. Nearby, a bottle 
cork was suspended by a silk 
thread. Could the cork set the steel 
bar in motion? 

The cork was swung gently 
against the steel bar; the bar re- 
mained motionless. But this was 
repeated again and again. In 10 
min the bar. gave evidence of feel- 
ing uncomfortable, a “nervous 
chill” ran over it. Ten min later 
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the chill was followed by vibra- 
tion. At the end of half an hr the 
great bar was swinging like a pen- 
dulum. Yet there are people who 
dare assert that they exert no in- 
fluence in the world!—Presbyterian 
Standard. 








They DO say... 

Jas SULLIVAN, city official of 
Yonkers, N Y, was getting quite a 
reputation for letters of conso- 
lation to war-bereaved families 
—until someone traced remark- 
able similarity between his mis- 
sives and letters written by 
LINCOLN in Civil War period. 
“Just a case of 2 great minds 
running in same channel,” said 
SuLitivan. . . Ad pages of Nov 
Cosmopolitan present 13  illus- 
trations of he-and-she embraces, 


chiefly ret’g servicemen and 
mates. Ad men need a new 
angle! ... HARLAN HATCHER, au- 


thor of Lake Erie, last of the 
Great Lakes books issued by 
Bobbs, says with modest irony, 
“Never in the history of Ameri- 
can publishing has a book been 
issued amid such frenzied ex- 
citement and nat’l rejoicing!” 
Publication date: Aug 14, °45! 











INTERNAT’L RELATIONS 

An American soldier in Europe 
meets people whose blood relatives 
may have sat next to him in pub- 
lic school. He starts out expecting 
Frenchmen and Russians and Ital- 
ians and Chinese to be _ pretty 
much like himself and his friends; 
and he is right. This simple un- 
derstanding of the similarity of 
men, everywhere, may be our 
greatest contribution to internat’! 
affairs—Brig Gen’l RaLPpH IMMELL, 
“G I Ambassadors,” Future, 10-’45. 


JAPANESE—Customs 

Pagan superstition clings among 
those in rural districts. A captain 
in AMG told me of the time a 
blacksmith shop was opened. None 
of the Japs would work there until 
dedication services were held to 
the god of the forge. 

Officials rustled up, a_ precious 
bottle of brandy and a box of fig 
newtons from the PX. A few drops 
of brandy were sprinkled on the 
forge. A fig newton was placed 


by the bellows while one of the 
Japs muttered incantations. It is 
believed to be the Ist time an 
American cookie was ever offered 
to appease a Jap god.— WILL Ovurs- 
LER, “What We Can Do to the Japs,” 
True, 11-’45. 


LABOR—Relations 

Shortly before the first World 
War, when Henry Ford raised the 
rhinimum daily wage in his auto- 
motive plants to five dollars, one 
workman was found whose increas- 
ed output was a great mystery to 
the time-study men. They watched 
this man, a Hungarian, for several 
days. He wasn’t hurrying—just go- 
ing along ac a steady pace, wasting 
no motions and turning out twice 
his quota. Finally they asked him 
how he did it. 

All he said was, “Mr Ford pay 
me two and a half, I make five 
hundred axle shaft; Mr Ford give 
me double, I give him double.”— 
Curisty BortH in Masters of Mass 
Production. (Bobbs-Merrill) 


LANGUAGE—English 

Our language is not only being 
constantly enriched by new words 
but also simplified and streamlined 
as well, The word daisy, for ex- 
ample, was once day’s eye. As this 
age-long process continues, we may 
expect soon to lose the apostrophes 
in such words as don’t, can’t, and 
won’t, because the verbs don and 
doff were also originally contrac- 
tions of do on and do off—Nat’l 
Parent-Teacher. 


MORALITY—Internat’l 

Eventually we may hope to 
achieve one-world gov’t but to 
achieve this we must have one- 
world morality. . . There may be 
any number of sects, but if the 
fundamental assumptions on right 
and wrong are the same, world 
gov’t is possible—JoHn F WuarrTon, 
The Theory and Practice of Earn- 
ing a Living. (Simon & Schuster) 


OPPOSITION 

Dr Otis Moore watched a very 
little girl pull a very big weed from 
her Victory garden. “You must be 
pretty strong to pull out such a 
big weed,” he remarked. “Yes,” 
agreed the youngster. “And don’t 
forget, the whole world was pull- 
ing on the other side.”—BENNETT 
Cerr, Laughing Stock. (Grossett) 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








The 3,000,000th war veteran was 
demobilized last wk. Servicemen 
are currently being separated at 
rate of about 300,000 a wk. Re-em- 
ployment program is not keeping 
pace with this demobilization and 
result is likely to be pretty seri- 
ous. Thoughtful leaders agree that 
vet influence will be powerful fac- 
tor in social, economic life for dec- 
ades to come. And at this writing, 
morale of veteran is pretty low. 

There are several reasons for 
acutely critical situation. Impor- 
tant factor is attitude of veteran 
himself. He expects far too much 
of early postwar future. His think- 
ing has been influenced dispro- 
portionately by stories he’s heard 
of big wartime pay. He’s demand- 
ing better job and higher wages, 
despite fact that he is not pre- 
pared to carry responsibilities. Pros- 
pective employers in all parts of 
country report that it isn’t un- 
common for veterans to blandly 
demand twice the salary they have 
ever earned in civilian life. 

Veterans, of course, are bewil- 
dered and baffled by industrial 
strife. Present unrest does not pro- 
vide good atmosphere in which to 
make a fresh start. Strikes are bar- 
ring some ret’g servicemen (not a 
high percentage of the total) from 
employment. Attitude of unions to- 
wards vets is presently a more seri- 
ous matter. Unions buck at re-em- 
ployment of veteran in old job if 
worker with more seniority is laid 
off. So far issue hasn’t come to 
real showdown since industry in 
gen’l has been able to give serv- 
icemen employment without dis- 
charging other workers. This con- 
dition may not continue as men 
ret’n in larger numbers. 
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AUTOMOBILES: An 
during motor oil” is being tested. 
Will probably retail at 4 times old 
prices, but its replacement will be 


“ever-en- 


negligible; screening once in a 
while will clear out any sludge. 
(Printers’ Ink) 


“ ” 


AVIATION: Now television trans- 
mitting device permits distant op- 
erator to see how well a pilotless 
jet-propelled airplane is perform- 
ing its functions under radio con- 
trol. (Grit) 


“ ” 


ELECTRONICS: New electronic 
device is a pocket-size recording 
machine. Designed especially for 
use by detectives, newspapermen 
and other investigators, recorder 
picks up every sound within 20 ft. 
Inconspicuous_ starting, stopping 
apparatus; records can be played 
back thousands of times. (Radio 
Television Jnl) 


“ ” 


FOOD: Latest in the pkg field 
is dehydrated orange juice. Con- 
tains full value vitamin C; wili 
last indefinitely at room tempera- 
ture. One oz, mixed with water, 
produces glass of juice. NOTE: 
makers of dehydrated foods are 
concerned by active antagonism 
of ret’g servicemen. Due to impro- 
per preparation, other factors, some 
dehydrated foods served to armed 
forces weren't appetizing. Men are 
violently prejudiced. 


“e ” 


MUSIC: By making plate of 
piano (harp-shaped part on which 
strings are strung) of aluminum 
alloy instead of cast iron, weight of 
typical spinet piano has been cut 
by 80 lbs. Makes it flexible piece 
of furniture easily shifted, reduces 
piano-moving costs. (Will also 
speed production since cast-iron 
plates have been one bottleneck in 
the industry.) (Business Week) 


PERSPECTIVE 

The confines that we have es- 
tablished in time and space for the 
history of man must be extended 
to infinity. As the rose 1 day old 
said to the rose only 1 hr old in 
the Persian legend: “Don’t worry 
—within the memory of a rose a 
gardener has never been known 
to die.” Let us evolve a memory 
longer than that of a rose.—PIERRE 
SavvacEotT, “Unity Among Humans,” 
Free World, 11-45. 


POPULATION—World 

In 1970 there will be no power in 
Europe, except the Soviet Union, 
much more than one-third as pop- 
ulous as U S. The Big 3 of Eurasia 
—the Soviet Union, China and In- 
dia—will contain three-fifths of all 
mankind. Japan will be more pop- 
ulous than any European power ex- 
cept Russia.—Rosert StTrausz-HvpE, 
The Balance of Tomorrow: (Put- 
nam) 


PRAYER 

Where you find in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus the phrase, “In 
my name” you can always replace 
it with the synonymous phrase, “In 
my nature.” To pray in the name 
of Jesus is to pray in the nature of 
Jesus, to pray as Jesus would have 
prayed. For instance, you cannot 
pray that your enemy starve to 
death, in the name of Jesus, for it 
was the nature of Jesus to say, “if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him.” Dr 
Hampton Apams (pastor Union Ave 
Christian Church, St Louis) on CBS 
Church of the Air. 


PRAYER—Persistent 

Is anything vital ever accom- 
plished without persistent effort? 
Farmers plow and sow, and keep on 
plowing and sowing. Miners dig, 
and keep on digging, deeper and 
deeper. Musicians practice, and 
keep on practicing. Scholars study, 
and keep on studying. And so must 
we—if we would know how prayer 
purifies, fortifies, enriches the in- 
ner life, we will have to persist.— 
Cuas R Brown, Being Made Over. 
(Harper) 


RACES—Indians 

When white men landed in what 
is now the U S, there were perhaps 
850,000 Indians here. In 1925 they 


=... 


were down to little more than 250,- 
000, but in ’43 they numbered 377,- 
000. In 1980, it is estimated, there 
will be 700,000 to 800,000. So much 
for the myth of the vanishing race. 
—WALLACE STEGNER, One Nation. 
(Houghton, Mifflin) 








A Teen-Ager’s Prayer 


Send on me, oh Lord above, 
Thy everlasting gracious Love. 
Lead me to my place in life. 
Temper me with pain and strife. 
Make me stand for what is good 
Yet ask pardon when I should. 
Give me a goal to reach some 











day, 
And guide me please, along the 
way. 
—Frances Brooks KeEyEs, This 
Wk. 
SPEECH—Speaking 


Dont copy style or mannerisms 
of someone else. Franklin D Roose- 
velt spoke slowly and distinctly. 
You may feel you should do the 
same to win similar success. -But 
Roosevelt had other qualities—a 
voice that was friendly, intimate, 
reassuring, a knack of appealing to 
both the conscience and common 
sense of his listeners. Also, he was 
President of the United States— 
GEO V DENny, Jr (moderator, Town 
Meeting of the Air), “How to Make 
a Good Speech,” Pageant, 11-’45. 


WAR—Memorial 

The story is toid about the bells 
that ring in a little village in the 
foothills of the Alleghenies. In 
1865 the folk of Pleasant Valley 
created a memorial to their loved 
ones lost in the Civil War. 

Into one mighty heap they piled 
the relics of the war’s bitter bat- 
tles. The old brass cannon, the bat- 
tered muskets, the broken swords 
and rusted bayonets. They melted 
them all down, and from this 
litter of war the gentle bells of 
Pleasant Valley were cast, to ring 
out over green fields and fertile 
farms thruout yrs of tranquility 
and peace—From an adv of OLIN 
InpbustriEs, Inc., East Alton, Ill. 


WAR—Prevention 

The time to prevent World War 
III is not 1965, but 1945.—Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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“And all the people said Amen” 


In a little book of 60-odd pages, titled The Tables of the Law 
(Knopf, $2.50) THos Mann has drawn a rationalistic portrait of the 
prophet Moses. He is much in the manner of a man, this Moses who labors 
with a wayward people. About him is the savor of salt and the feel of 
new-turned earth. Yet he possesses a divine dignity, a majestic person, 
and above all a religious zeal that will not let him compromise with the! 
word and will of JAHWE, THE ALL HicH. The bock is beautifully printed, 
handsomely bound, to mark the author’s 70th birthday. Our excerpt finds 
Moses, after the incident of the golden calf, ret’g to the mount, to hear 
again the Voice of Gop and plead for his people. 


“Let me now renew the tables,” 
said Moses, when the Lord’s decree 
was done, “and bring down to the 
tribes Thy brief and binding will. 
After all, it was no great loss that 
I broke the 1st ones: there were 
a few bad letters in them. I will 
confess to You now that I thought 
of it when I smashed them.” 

So he sat there a 2nd time, with 
his food and drink secretly sup- 
plied by Joshua. He sharpened and 
chiselled, planed and smoothed, 
sat and wrote, wiping his brow 
with the back of his hand, drilling 
and graving the script into the ta- 
bles, which were even better than 
the ist ones. And afterwards he 
once more painted the letters with 
his blood. Then he descended the 
hill with the Law under his arms. 

The people came before Moses 
that he might give them what he 
had brought: the message of Jahwe 
from the mountain, the tables with 
the decalogue. 

“Take them, O blood of my fa- 
ther,” he said, “and keep them 
holy in God’s tent. But that which 
they say, that keep holy yourselves 
in doing and in leaving undone. 
For it is the brief and binding, the 
condensed will of God, the bed-rock 
of all good behavior and breeding, 
and God wrote it in the stone with 
my little graving tool—the Alpha 
and Omega of human decency ... 

“Well I know, and God He knows 
well, that His commandments will 
not be obeyed, but will be rebelled 
against over and over again. But 
everyone who breaks the laws shall 
from now on grow icy cold about 
the heart, because they are written 
in his flesh and blood and he 
knows the Word will avail. 

“But cursed be the man who 
stands up and says: ‘They are 
good no longer.’ Cursed be he who 
teaches you: ‘Up and be free of 


them, lie, steal, and slay, whore, 
dishonor father and mother and 
give them to the knife, and you 
shall praise my name because I 
proclaim freedom to you.’ Cursed 
be he who sets up a calf and says: 
‘There is your God. To its honor 
do all this, and lead a new dance 
about it.’ 


“Your God will be very strong; 
on a golden chair will he sit and 
pass for the wisest because he 
knows the ways of the human 
heart are evil from youth upwards. 
But that will be all that he knows; 
and he who only knows that is as 
stupia as the night is black, and 
better it were for him had he nev- 
er been born. For he knows not 
the bond between God and man, 
which none can break, neither man 
nor God, for it is inviolate. 

“Blood will flow in streams be- 
cause of his black stupidity, so that 
the red pales from the cheek of 
mankind, but there is no help, for 
the base must be cut down. And I 
will lift up my foot, saith the Lord, 
and tread him into the mire—to 
the bottom of the earth will I 
tread the blasphemer, an hundred 
and twelve fathoms deep, and man 
and beast shall make a_ bend 
around the spot Where I trod him 
in, and the birds of the air high 
in their flight shall swerve that 
they fly not over it. And whoso- 
ever names his name shall spit to- 
wards the four quarters of the 
earth, and wipe his mouth and say, 
‘God save us all!’ that the earth 
may be again the earth—a vale of 
troubles, but not a sink of ini- 
quity. Say Amen to that!” 

And 
all 
the 
people 
said 
Amen. 








Atomic 


Allegory 


This philosophical bit, which has 
been making the rounds of late is 
attributed to WiLL H Davis, former 
WLB chairman and economic sta- 
bilization director. 


The Archangel Michael, who had 
been in charge at the creation of 
the earth, had done a pretty good 
job. But a lot of the little things 
the Archangel Michael didn’t trou- 
ble to work out in detail, believing 
it would be just as well for man 
to figure those things out for him- 
self. The result was that man 
sometimes got himself into difficul- 
ties. There were fights, and every 
once in awhile one of the wander- 
ing angels would come back and 
report: “Things on the earth don’t 
look so good, They’re having an- 
other war down there and killing 
each other off.” 

The Archangel Michael would al- 
ways pass this over. “It’s a good 
earth,” he would say, “and man’s 
fundamentally all right. Give him a 
little time and he’ll get over it.” 

They went on for war after war, 
but still man didn’t seem to learn. 
Finally there was a war so big that 
nearly everybody was in on it and 
it looked as tho man really was go- 
ing to destroy himself. This time 
even the Archangel Michael was 
worried. 

“T’ll fix that,” he said after think- 
ing it over for a while. “In the 
past man has always been getting 
himself in trouble over the little 
things. Let’s give him something 
big to work on. Let’s give him a 
little, tiny bit of the Creation itself. 
Let’s let him find the power that 
lies in the atom, and play with 
that for a while. It will be man’s 
last chance, He'll either lick it, or 
it will lick him.” 
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An elderly couple had been sit- 
ting in front of the evening fire a 
long time without speaking. At last 
the husband inquired, “What are 
you thinking about?” 

To which the wife replied: “I was 
just thinking how long we had 
lived together and that it couldn’t 
go on forever like this and that the 
time will soon come when one of us 
will have to go.” 

“Yes,” assented the old man, “but 
it is no use to worry about that 
now, Mother.” 

“No,” was the calm reply, “but 
I was just thinking that when it 
does happen, I would like to go to 
California to live.”—Coronet. 


“es ” 


The 3-yr-old and his father were 
being pushed toward the rear of 
a rapidly-filling elevator. A kind- 
ly woman turned to the dad and 
said, “Aren’t you afraid your lit- 
tle boy will be squashed?” 

“Not a chance, lady,” ans’d the 
father. “He bites!”—Hospitality. 





OF THE WEEK 


PostTerITy: what the founding 
fathers wouldn’t have talked 
about so glowingly if they had 
known we were going to be it.— 
Hospitality. 


Fox: a 
flowers. 


that sends 


Kiss: what the child gets 
free, the young man steals and 
the old man buys. 

Unless the nylon stocking sit- 
uation clears up before Christ- 
mas, big sister is going to be put 
to it. She can’t very well hang 
up an empty leg-paint container. 


al 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


CorRNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


It was the first lecturé sea- 
son after Adm Byrd had ret’d 
from the polar exploration. Of 
course his services were in great 
demand, and his lecture fees 
naturally reftected this con- 
dition. 


I was filling an evening en- 
gagement in a small mid-west- 
ern city. Madam Chairman 
arose for the usual introduc- 
tion, and began with a de- 
lightfully frank explanation: 
“Since we cannot afford Adm 
Byrd on this occasion,” she 
said, “we are having Cornelia 
Otis Skinner!” 








The screwball entered a drug 
store. “Do you handle pills that 
contain Vitamins A, B, C, D and 
G?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the druggist. 

“And,” persisted the nut, “are 
they guaranteed to give you pep 
and energy? Are they supposed to 
make a man of you, and supply you 
with verve and bounce and extra 
dash?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented the druggist. 

The screwball sighed. “Gosh,” he 
murmured wistfully, “how I wish 
I needed them!”—Pictorial Review. 


“ ” 


A friend tells of an 8-yr-old 
who has forsaken Buck Rogers and 
Superman to concentrate on Time- 
less Topix. Sponsored by the pub- 
lishers of Catholic Digest, this il- 
lustrated feature leans to stories of 
the saints and martyrs. Recently 
the lad was heard counseling his 4 
bro’s and sister: “These holy comics 
are the berries; murder and every- 
thing!” 


An irate old gentleman strode 
into the railroad station and, with- 
out preamble, proceeded to tell off 
the ticket agent, including in his 
denunciation everybody from the 
president on down. He ended by 
lambasting the trains for their fail- 
ure to run on time. The agent fin- 
ally cut in with: “Do you do much 
traveling on this road?” “Don’t 
do any,” replied the man; “but on 
Sundays, our preacher always fin- 
ishes his sermon right after the 
noon train whistles—and the 
danged thing’s been late the last 
three Sundays!”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Jnl. 





